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EMPIRICISM. 


IT has been the object of the Editor of this work, to dis- 
courage as far as possible, the quackery which abounds 
throughout the United States. ‘The patent medicines, as they 
are termed, (that pour upon us in such shoals from Europe ; 
as well as those which are the produce of our own enlightened 
self-dubbed doctors, or of those, who, with matchless impu- 
dence when transplanted from a foreign soil, assume a title 
to which they have no pretence), have become evils of no 
small magnitude ; against which it is the duty of every person 
who wishes well to society, to oppose the barrier of his judg- 
ment; as well as against the numerous quacks themselves, 
who thus ravage the purses and the constitutions of the will- 
ing dupes to their barefaced impositions. 

Having in the preceding series of this work, introduced a 


few of these ignorant pretenders and their works to the medi- 
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cal public ; it is the intention of the editor to devote some 
pages, constantly to the same end; and by giving the recipes 
of the medicines of principal note amongst us, together with 
the just animadversions which are made upon them, he hopes 
to aid the overthrow of this destructive hydra. At all events, 
he will thus put it in the power of every person to manufacture 
them ata less expense, and probably more pure than they are 
often received ; for, however great the profits made upon the 
sale of these articles, it is a fact that even adulterations of 
them are often practised. 

It will be seen that many of these articles, sold at high 
prices as patent medicines, are in fact only inferior grades of 
long prescribed formule of the regular dispensatories ; which 
are to be obtained in the shop of the druggist, at a price even 
less than a fourth part of that which is demanded for the for- 
mer. 

It is to be hoped that the editor will not be left alone in 
this opposition....every regular practitioner can aid in the con- 
test, either by writing or by conversation: and such support 
is confidently anticipated. 

If these articles are to be thus indiscriminately employed 


for the cure of every disease; why should not government 
make them subservient to its interest, by taxing, both those 


imported, and those of domestic manufacture ! assuredly the 
lives of our citizens should be guarded by their representa- 
tives from foreign enemies and domestic treachery, whether 
assuming the form of a bayonet, a bolus, or a pill. 

We commence this part of our intended labours, with a 
view of the origin and progress of modern quackery, as taken 
from the London Medical and Surgical Spectator, a work 
devoted to the exposure of quackery in every form, and from 
which we shall borrow largely as occasion requires. 
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“ THE origin of this mode of curing diseases is perhaps 
nearly as ancient as medicine itself. It is aided by plausibili- 
ty, and it gains confidence from the fears and superstition of 
mankind. Among the Egyptians, physic proceeded entirely 
en this plan; and the Jews, deriving their knowledge from 
that school, pursued a fimilar practice. Hence the marvel- 
lous entered into the history of every cure, and the Sacred 
Writings give us numerous proofs of this weakness of the 
human mind. It was the Greeks who first cultivated physic 
as a branch of philosophy, and reduced it to a regular system. 
From the specifics of the temple, and the rubbish of popular 
credulity, Hippocrates gave medicine the garb of science, 
which he enriched with experience and observation in such a 
manner as to render his works still worthy the notice of suc- 
ceeding ages. But the fondness for empiricism was by no 
means eclipsed by the labours of Hippocrates. While men 
of science followed his dictates, and improved his plan, popu- 
lar weakness preferred the amulet, the charm, or the wonder- 
working nostrum; and, ata subsequent period, empiricism 
assumed even a systematic form under a celebrated character, 
Serapion. This person, who lived in the era of Roman 
greatness, saw the field occupied by his brother physicians, 
who acted on the known and approved doctrines of that age. 
He theréfore proposed a shorter way in the treatment of dis- 
eases. Reasoning on the nature of maladies he deemed 
superfluous, as a loss of time and hindrance of business ; and 
a knowledge of remedies or specifics he conceived to be all 
that was necessary to the practice of physic. ‘These opinions 
of Serapion were adhered to by a numerous sect, and from 
this era physic‘become properly divided between the regular 
profession and the empirics. ‘The latter gained a considera- 
ble accession of strength at a subsequent pcriod, by the intro- 
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duction of chemistry into medicine, and the plausibility of 
quackery was aided by the fanciful theories to which this sci- 
ence gave origin. ‘The noted Paracelsus was the first who 
introduced this charge, a man bold in his practice, wild in 
his conceptions, and rashly confident in his means. His re- 
medies, few in number, but of a powerful nature, promised 
immortality to mankind ; but Paracelsus died young, and gave 
the lie to his boastful assertions ; though the prejudice in fa- 
vour of his practice remained with his deluded votaries. 

“¢ But the delusions of chemistry were not the only aid that 
empiricism has received in its progress: the charm of healing 
in certain diseases has been connected with the royal preroga- 
tive, and the touch of the sovereign has been said to give 
health no less than the charm of consequence and preferment 
to the subject. The influence of the royal touch began in Eng- 
land with Edward the Confessor: it was one of the artifices 
which this pious prince used as an engine of respect ; and his 
successors, however little they believed in it themselves, did 
not lay aside the imposition. A form of prayer was even 
composed, to be used during the time of the ceremony, and 
was employed at so late a period as Charles I. His son and 
successor, who was no way attached to such prejudices, had 
his hand at times roughly used by some of his credulous sub- 
jects for this purpose ; and, marvellous to tell, even reluctant- 
ly performed cures by giving sight to the blind, and smooth- 
ing the fungus of arepublican nose. His niece, queen Anne, 
of pious memory, was the last who dispensed this gift to her 
subjects ; and one of the latest patients to this royal practice 
was, we are told, the celebrated Dr. Johnson, whose preju- 
dices, if not drawn from, were not lessened by the royal 
touch. 

** But notwithstanding this predilection in favour of quackery, 
the wisdom of some princes, and the ability of their counsellors, 
tried to give a preponderance in favour of regular science, by 
placing the profession at large under a proper controul. The 
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reign of Henry the Eighth was auspicious to this: a tyrant in 
authority, but possessing a cultivated mind, he acquiesced in 
the establishment of the College of Physicians, to judge of 
the fitness of those who practised physic ; and a reformer 
himself in religion, he became equally zealous to reform the 
science of medicine, which was chiefly at this time practised 
by churchmen, in order to separate it from their hands. The 
idea was first communicated by the celebrated Linacre, the 
friend of Erasmus, to Cardinal Wolsey, who, though he 
sunk under the frown of his prince, and the loss of royal fa- 
vour, possessed the great qualities of an elevated mind. 

“« The powers thus vested in this new constitution were ex- 
ercised for some time with zeal and vigilance, and several 
empirics felt the consequence of their authority. The empiri- 
cism of that period drew most of its resources from the Ger- 
man soil. (Germany was then the fertile school of alchemy ; 
and one of the first English empirics was a Dr. Antony, edu- 
cated at Hamburgh, who published, on his return to his 
native country, his wonderful discovery of a panacea ex- 
tracted from gold. 

‘“¢ We may here remark, that the publication of a medicine 
was not then placarded in a simple hand-bill, but required a 
treatise to explain its virtues. “The empiric then was necessa- 
rily a man of some learning to do it, but in modern times the 
fondness for quackery is so great as not to stand in need of 
that qualification. 

‘“¢ Paracelsus being the first who shewed the powers of the 
metals as medicines, the alchemists continued wedded to his 
opinion; and gold, being the first, or king of that class of 
bodies, was conceived to possess universal qualities, could a 
proper solution of it be safely made. Dr. Antony’s potable 
gold brought himself into persecution, but gained a comfort- 
able livelihood for his son. In the words of a celebrated wri- 
ter of that time, “ It is the greatest cordial in the world, an 
excellent medicine against melancholy.” Modern experience 
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entirely rejects this idea, and places gold in the list of inert 
metals. But the zeal of quackery, which had thus got hold 
of chemistry, was not to be satisfied with the result of ex- 
periments on one class of bodies: it extended its researches 
to all the four elements in quest of immortality. The air was 
conceived to possess a vital principle, such as modern times 
have discovered ; and the oxygen of Beddoes does not differ 
from the nitro-aérial spirits of Dr. Mayow. But to give this 
vital principle permanence and form, to shew it as a powder, 
and exhibit it as a drop, was found a task not to be executed. 
It was abandoned, therefore, for another object, the pursuit of 
an original matter, which might contain the principle of im- 
mortality, and be of more tangible nature than the essence of 
air. But this matter, conceived to reside in the miraculous 
tincture of gold, disappointed the hopes of its impoverished 
votaries, and time shewed the futility of such speculations. 

** But besides alchemy, and the royal touch, empiricism was 
aided by another science then in vogue—¥udiczal astrology. 
That the celestial bodies had a certain influence on the human 
frame, is a doctrine which we feel plausible, because we per- 
ceive their effects on the rest of nature, and an attention to the 
forms of this deceptive study glossed over the ignorance of 
such empirics as acted by the rules of it. Even regular prac- 
titioners at one time yielded to this weakness, and as its effects 
were only exerted on the imagination, on the power of the 
mind alone depended the cure. 

“¢ Such was the state and progress of the more ancient empi- 
ricism till we come to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, when it became divided between the forms of sci- 
ence and trade. In the first of these it was cultivated under 
the delusions of electricity and galvanism—Under the second, 
by selling nostrums from the stage and the patent warehouse. 

“ Electricity gained its highest empirical brilliancy in the 


hands of the noted Dr. Graham, who, by a happy combina- 
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tion of its powers with other agents, promised the art of liv- 
ing with health and happiness in the world for at least an 
hundred years, and of propagating a set of beings rational, 
and far stronger and more beautiful in mental, as well as in 
bodily endowments, than the present puny, feeble, and non- 
sensical race of probationary mortals, which crawl, and fret, 
and politely play at cutting each other’s throats for nothing at 
all in this terraqueous globe. But Graham, like Paracelsus, 
died at an early age, and set no example of the truth of his 
own precepts. 

“‘ Galvanism, the next engine of deception, gained its chief 
eclat in the hands of a German empiric named Mesmer, who 
proposed to cure all diseases by what he termed animal mag- 
netism. His plan he conducted with much ingenuity and ap- 
parent success. His house was converted, with seeming 
benevolence, into an hospital, and the magnetic influence was 
imparted gratzs to his patients. Its effects were astonishing ; 
imagination aided every suggestion he made, and his art 
gained a complete ascendency over the minds of the nervous 
and hypochondriac, who committed themselves to his care. 
Its bubble began, however, to burst in Germany, and the in- 
ventor precipitately withdrew to the more favourable scene of 
Paris. Here a society was formed for diffusing this art. ‘The 
pupils he bound on oath of secrecy ; but so incorrect was their 
conduct, that government found it necessary to inquire into 
the discovery, and to appoint a commission for this purpose ; 
among whom, were the names of Dr. Franklin and Lavoisier. 
The report was not favourable to any discovery, but to the 
influence of the empiric over the minds of his patients. Thus 
the powers of the imagination, being raised by contact, and 
excited sensibility ; effects arose which were unexpected, and 
often astonishing. 

“‘ But animal magnetism, thus defeated, assumed a different 
form in the hands of another empiric by the action of the me- 
tallic tractors. ‘The Perkinean discovery was no less cele- 
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brated in-Britain than the deception of Mesmer in France. 
It was recommended by having something of a form and sub- 
stance, and the inventor artfully secured the advantages of it 
by a patent, which, in Britain, is never refused to those who 
pay for it. : 

“The Metallic Tractors are an American discovery. Like 
the various specifics of that country, even its iron would ap- 
pear possessed of a supernatural quality. Full of this disco- 
very, Mr. Perkins was impatient to transfer its benefits to this 
land of credulity, where fame and fortune are always known 
to await the bold adventurers of imposture. The fund of 
public credulity is an inexhaustible resource, for those who 
can resolve to levy contributions upon it. In vain is the spi- 
rit of quackery exorcised in one form, it rises again immedi- 
ately with twenty ghastly “ murders on its head, to push us 
from our stools.” We, who have contemplated the progress 
of real knowledge during a long course of years, have seen 
many bubbles like this glitter for a moment, and then disap- 
pear. 

“The tractors have had their day of fame attested by the 
nobility, clergy, and all the hunters of reputation, who are 
comforted by the good things of the patent warehouse. A 
society was even instituted to extend their benefits, but, alas! 
they are now no more ; the charm is fled, and they are no 
better than two skewers, which the experiments of Dr. Hay- 
garth fully exposed. Finding that two thin bits of iron could 


no longer bring five guineas, Mr. Perkins prudently decamp- 
ed with what he had accumulated. 


“ From electricity and galvanism we are now left to animad- 
vert on the itinerant stage and the patent warehouse. 

‘Tn point of antiquity, the stage is the original mode of sell- 
ing quack medicines. ‘Chere the empiric had an opportunity 
of descanting on their virtues, after bringing his auditory into 
good humour by the tricks of the Merry Andrew who pre- 
ceded him. The dress of each was well suited to their parts: 
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the Doctor, arrayed in green and gold, and the Merry An- 
drew fantastical in the extreme. The green ointment and 
alterative pills had a never-failing sale among the populace 
collected, and the doctor had always at hand a proper set of 
patients to vouch for every miracle he related. ‘Thus he tra- 
velled from town to town, and always met a courteous recep- 
tion. 

“‘ But the stage did not suit the taste of every empiric, as Dr. 
Rock, Dr. Bossy, and others ; nor could patients be so easily 
supplied with the nostrums as in a more private situation. 
Thus came to be opened the patent warehouse, or permanent 
temples, of the trade. ‘These, of late years, have increased 
to a considerable extent. The quack finds it the best place 
for the sale of his nostrum, as patients can buy it amid the 
multiplicity of articles contained there without their conduct 
being observed, which is not the case in repairing to his own 
residence. Besides, these places are frequented by a set of 
persons who are in the constant habit of swallowing whatever 
is new, and so long as the novelty lasts, every thing has its 
sale. 

“ Teazed and deranged with nervous and hypochondriac 
symptoms, or the victims of voluptuousness and excess, they 
derive from every remedy they take, particularly those of a 
stimulant nature, which they generally are, a momentary res- 
pite from their ennuz, and in the moment of their gratification, 
are ready to attest miracles which, soberly reflected on, have 
no existence, and which they are often afterwards tempted to 
recant when they find the short-lived benefit they have de- 
rived from the fleeting operation of the nostrum. But their 
attestation is given not to be recalled without confusion to 
themselves ; and it has, ere that period, answered all the pur- 
poses of the empiric in puffing off his remedy. 


‘“‘' These observations apply only to patients of a superior 
pply y P I 
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class; but there is another set of a more dangerous nature, 
who are instructed in their lesson, and who give attestations 
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for the sake of gain. This is done by the affidavit before the 
lord-mayor, and these oaths fill the paragraphs of every hand- 
bill. Persons in the country, unacquainted with these tricks, 
give credit to the assertion, and thus the trade goes on. From 
this source government also draws a considerable revenue, 
and thus a practice so pernicious is tolerated, or at least no 
steps are taken to suppress it. 

“‘ Most of the remedies of the patent warehouse are forms 
taken from the Pharmacopzia of the College, or private pre- 
scriptions of physicians, which chance has thrown into the 
hands of individuals, who, ignorant themselves, conceive 
them good for every malady, or wish them to be thought so, 
in order to increase the extent of their sale. 


“When to these certificates of cure, asserted in such strong 
and positive language, is added the supposed economy which 
attends the buying the medicine from the patent warehouse 
rather than the shop of the regular apothecary, and the ease, 
and at the same time, privacy with which every one can be his 


own physician, no wonder that these treasure-houses of health 
should meet every encouragement, and acquire a partiality 
with the public. The great increase of them of late years is 
a proof both of the gainful nature of the trade, and the vast 
quantity of medicine consumed in this way. Most of the 
persons also who open these warehouses, have never been bred 
to the profession : they are generally such as have been unfor- 
tunate in other lines of business, and embark in this as a 
dernier resource. Accordingly, ignorant themselves, and 
anxious for their own interest, they cry up every article that 
comes into their possession as the most infallible of infallibles, 
and beyond every thing that regular medicine can produce. 
Jealous of this (in a medical view) contraband branch, the 
regular chymist and apothecary has too often found it neces- 
sary, in order not to lose his customers, in the language of 
trade, to introduce quack medicines into his shop ; and when 
once there, has also been obliged to give them, perhaps, more 
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than all their merit. This has produced a certain mixed bu- 
siness, which is apt to confound the ideas of the regular prac- 
titioner, and we hope, for the honour of the profession, it will 
be given up. 

“In conducting a patent warehouse on the usual scale of 
wholesale business, four departments are necessary. The 
empiric, who prepares his nostrum, and sends it in; a litera- 
ry person, to draw the hand-bills and advertisements, and 
make out the cures on which the sale is to depend ; the ware- 
houseman, whose connection must extend to every part of 
the country with the retail dealers ; and a traveller, to take 
the orders, puff the articles with the dealers, and induce them, 
as It is termed, to push off the medicine. 

“The expense attending this traffic is considerable, and the 
inventor of the article is seldom the person who reaps the be- 
nefitt No medicine can be brought out under five hundred 
pounds, in order to establish it in what is considered regular 
sale, and the duration of its sale seldom extends above four 
years, when the public taste is attracted to something else. 
Dr. James’s Powders owed their introduction to public notice 
to the purse of Mr. Newberry. The Yellow Fever Powder 
has at present a copartnership of six to support it; and other 
similar circumstances might be enumerated in regard to 
many more.” Lond. Med. & Surg. Spect. v. i. p. 1. 


pc We shall proceed in our next Number to take up the 
various articles in order. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SPOTTED FEVER. 


THE following very interesting account of the disease 
which has for the last three or four years prevailed in parts of 
Massachussetts and Connecticut, cannot but prove acceptable 
to the American practitioner. The few details received 
through the medium of the newspapers, are inadequate to de- 
scribe the malignity of the disease in question ; and although, 
on other occasions we might doubt the propriety of publish- 
ing almost entire, the essay of an author on any subject, with- 
out obtaining his permission ; the deep interest which every 
part of the United States must necessarily feel on this occa- 
sion; and the possibility of the extension of the disease be- 
yond its present limits, will, it is hoped, exculpate the Editor 
for thus endeavouring to extend the information which 1s con- 
tained in the very valuable Inaugural Dissertation of Dr. 
Strong. We have only to remark, that none can peruse it 
without interest and instruction; and to add our best wishes 
for the welfare of a gentleman, who has commenced his medi- 
cal career with so much honour to himself and advantage to 
the community. 

The method of cure laid down, and the cases will be given 
in the next number ; the description of the disease occupy- 
ing so large a portion of the present Museum. Ed. 


An Inaugural Dissertation on the Disease termed Petechial, 
or Spotied Fever. Submitted to the Examining Committee 
of the Medical Society of Connecticut, for the County of 
Hartford. By Natuan Strona, Jun. of Hartford. 


GENTLEMEN, 

UNDERSTANDING that the subject of the dis 
sertation, which the laws of the Medical Society require to 
be exhibited to the Examining Committee, is left to the op- 
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tion of the writer: it is proposed, to offer some remarks upon 
the late epidemic, distinguished by the name of the Petechial 
or Spotted Fever. Trusting to the candour of the Committee, 
who well know the difficulties, under which a young man who 
has but just entered the field of medical research, must neces- 
sarily labour ; he has .no doubt, that they will make every 
reasonable allowance, for the imperfection of his performance ; 
and that the chastening rod of criticism, which they will have 
abundant reason to apply, will be wielded with a gentle hand. 

The disease of which we are now to treat, and which has 
justly excited much alarm in a number of towns in this state, 
made the first appearance of which we have any account, in 
the town of Medfield, state of Massachusetts, in the month of 
March 1806. A short account of it was given to the public, 
by Drs. Danielson and Mann. In the same month, of the 
year 1807, it appeared in the city of Hartford, and soon after 
in the town of Windsor. From that time to the present, it 
has made its appearance, at various times, and in various 
places, in the counties of Hartford and Litchfield: cases have 
occurred in almost every month in the year: but it has gene- 
rally been most prevalent, in the last winter and the spring 
months. We are not sensible of any variation of the seasons, 
sufficient to have given rise, to this new form of disease. ‘The 
winters, preceding the springs of 1806-7, when the disease 
first appeared, had been as usual of late years, open and mild: 
the winter of 1808-9, was unusually severe. The local situ- 
ations of the towns, im which the disease has been most pre- 
valent, are various. While some of them are situated upon 
the borders of rivulets, and intersected by small streams, 
never known to emit unhealthy vapours: others are placed 
upon high hills and bleak ridges, and have been ranked among 
the most healthy in New England. 

The minor symptoms of the disease under consideration, 
and the manner in which it makes its attack, are no less va- 
rious, than the times and places, in which it has appeared; ! 
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had almost said, than the individuals who have been the 
subjects of it. Its great and leading features, however, it is 
believed, are always the same. Wherever it appears, in what- 
ever manner it makes its approach, that pEBILITY, which is 
more to be dreaded than a strong man armed, is its most 
striking characteristic. ‘The Pathology, which will now be 
given, is derived principally, from observations made in the 
towns of Hartford and Wethersfield, in the years 1808 and 
9: of the varieties of the disease, as they may have appeared 
in other places, the writer is not prepared to treat. 

An accurate description, of the first symptoms, is render- 
ed somewhat difficult, by the variety, which has already been 
mentioned, as characterizing the first attack. Some are taken 
with violent pain in the head and stomach, generally accom- 
panied with nausea and puking: others, with pain in a finger, 
a toe, an arm, a foot, or some joint. Some are seized with 
ague fits, which are often of a peculiar kind, for so great is 
the insensibility and torpor, which in many cases, even at this 
early stage, pervade the system, that the patient, while he is 
shivering, and his teeth chattering, has no sensation of cold, 
and upon being asked if he is chilly, will answer in the nega- 
tive. This, however, is not universally the case, for some 
complain of chills similar to those which usually indicate the 
approach of fever; with this difference, that they are rarely, 
if ever, followed by increased heat.* Some are taken with 
numbness, in one or more of their limbs. In numbers, the 
last season, the first symptom observed, was a constant rub- 
bing of the nose and face: upon being asked the occasion of 
it; they mentioned, a singular sensation of numbness in the 


* It will be recollected, that this is a description of the syraptoms as they 
appeared in the years 1808-9. The writer is informed that, in the year 
1807, when the disease first appeared in this state, there was in a number 
of cases, a very considerable increase of heat after the chills. It was how- 
ever of a very transitory nature, and speedily disappeared, leaving the pa- 
tient in a state of the lowest debility. 
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face, which they wanted words to describe. In several cases, 
this singular sensation, continued several hours, before any 
other symptom occurred. In some, the attack has commenc- 
ed with dimness: in others, with a total and instantaneous 
loss of sight. Some are seized while engaged in their ordi- 
nary concerns, or while attending upon the sick, with sudden 
delirium, of all grades, from a mild, playful derangement, to 
the most awful distraction. Most of these cases of violent 
delirium, which the writer has seen, have been accompanied 
with a sharp pain shooting through the temples, which put the 
unfortunate sufferers in the most extreme agony, and led 
them to suppose that some one was endeavouring to murder 
them, by driving spears, spikes, &c. through their heads. 

Having taken this concise and imperfect review of the 
symptoms, which most generally indicate the approach of 
the disease; we shall now proceed in a more methodical 
manner, to notice the effects produced by it, as they are ex- 
hibited in the vITAL, the ANIMAL, and the NATURAL FUNC- 
tions. 

VITAL FUNCTIONS, 

In which we include the sanguiferous system, the organs 

of respiration, and the brain, with its nervous appendages. 
SANGUIFEROUS SYSTEM. 

In all serious cases of this disease, the action of the 
heart, is very much impaired. The puLsz, commonly fre- 
quent, always feeble, often irregular, sometimes interrupted. 
Cases are recollected, where no action was perceptible in the 
radial arteries, for the space of an hour, and yet the patients 
have recovered. A hard, tense pulse, was rarely, if ever felt. 
The pulse was often of a deceptive kind, by which a superfi- 
cial observer might be led into error ; frequently when upon 
the first touch it had the appearance of fulness, upon a slight 
degree of pressure it vanished like mere vapour. ‘This feeble 
action in the radial, was frequently accompanied by a violent 
pulsation, in the carotid arteries. This was a much more 
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general symptom of the disease, in the year 1807, than in the 
succeeding years. 

Hemorruacies, of the free kind, were not a very com- 
mon attendant upon this disease. EpistTaxts, sometimes 0c- 
curred. MenorrHAGIA, more frequently. ‘These evacua- 
tions generally sunk the patient, and several cases occurred, 
where life appeared to be lost, in consequence of catamenia 
supervening upon the disease. BLIND HEMORRHAGIES, OF 
those, where the blood flowing from the vessels of the skin, 
is detained beneath the cuticle, forming petechial spots, were 
more common. So frequent indeed, was this species of he- 
morrhage, during the first season in which the disease pre- 
vailed, that it was considered as one of its most striking cha- 
racteristics, and gave rise to the name PETECHIAL, or SPOTTED 
FEVER, which has been very generally, though very impro- 
perly, applied to the disease. These spots commonly appear- 
ed on the face, neck, and extremities ; frequently, over the 
whole body. ‘They were generally observed in the early sta- 
ges of the disease. In size they were various, commonly, the 
head of a pin and a six cent bit would mark the two extremes. 
These spots were evidently formed by extravasated blood ; 
they did not rise above the surface and would not recede 
upon pressure. In colour they varied from a common to a 
very dark purple, and the darker the shade the more fatal the 
prognosis. These spots which in 1806-7 marked almost 
every case, in 1808-9 were rarely observed. 

The RESPIRATION was various. In some cases, it differed 
little from a state of health, in others it was difficult, many 
complained that “the air was all gone,” that “they had 
nothing to breathe.” In many of the fatal cases, the breath- 
ing through a principal part of the disease, was completely 
stertorous. Except in a very few cases where sphacelation 


had commenced in the throat, the breath had no offensive 
smell. 
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The voice was low, and assumed a tone of peculiar melan- 
choly. 

A diminution of HEAT, may be considered, as among the 
most striking symptoms of this disease. A physician upon 
being first called to his patients, often finds the hands, the feet, 
the limbs generaliy, and not unfrequently, the whole surface 
of the body, below the natural temperature: and in many 
severe cases, the most powerful applications, either external or 
internal, are insufficient to restore a genial warmth. In more 
than a hundred cases, which the writer carefully inspected, 
he found but few, in which the heat was up to the natural 
temperature, and rarely any in which it was above. 

Brain. An affection of the brain was indicated, first, by 
DELIRIUM. It has been before observed, that delirium was 
among the first symptoms of the disease, and that the de-. 
rangement was of very different kinds. Some were instanta- 
neously seized, with violent and furious distraction. This 
distraction was generally accompanied with the most agoniz- 
ing pain in the head, which commonly appeared to shoot 
through the temples: and their fury frequently proceeded 
from the idea, that external violence was applied to their 
heads. In general, however, the delirium was of a more 
peaceable kind, and frequently assumed an hysterical form. 
Several young ladies were supposed by their friends to have 
nothing more than acommon turn of hysteria, until they were 
found to be sinking into death. In some cases, the delirium 
assumed the appearance of obstinacy. In others, the patients 
exhibited an uncommon degree of shrewdness and wit. 
Hardly a case occurred, without a greater or less degree, of 
delirium ; and in the more violent cases, reason was frequent- 
ly impaired, through the whole course of the disease. The 
spirits, in many instances, were greatly depressed. Numbers 
who had their reason, appeared from the first attack deter- 
mined to die; they did not, however, appear alarmed at the 
idea, and expressed little desire to recover; but seemed 
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strangely indifferent to the result. These were, generally, 
very unfavourable symptoms, as they indicated a degree of 
torpor, from which, perhaps few recover. 

Coma, was another symptom, which strongly indicated an 
affection of the brain. It occurred in almost all the extreme 
cases; many became comatose, in the first stages of the dis- 
ease, some within the first hour. This was always an alarm- 
ing, though not always a fatal symptom; for many were 
raised, by a free use of stimulants, from the most profound 
lethargy. Where they could not be thus raised, the coma 
was generally soon followed by an apoplectic stertor, which 
frequently continued for some hours ; the breathing at length 
grew easier and shorter, until it entirely ceased. This was 
the mode in which death was most commonly ushered in. 
In those cases, where coma did not occur, there were often 
frequent turns of syncope. 

The NERVES, as well as the brain, were generally seriously 
affected. Subsultus Tendinum, and Tremor, those common 
attendants upon T'yphus, rarely appeared ; never to any great 
degree. Singultus sometimes occurred, especially after much 
puking. ‘The nerves, in some few cases, had such a morbid 
degree of sensibility, as rendered the whole surface of the 
body sore to the touch. But the reverse of this, an extreme, 
and if we may so speak, a paznful insensibility was the symp- 
tom, by which their derangement was most strikingly exhi- 
bited. A singular numbness was frequently the first symp- 
tom, and in almost every case, it occurred, to a greater or 
less degree, during the progress of disease. Sometimes it 
was confined to one, sometimes to several of the limbs, very 
frequently it affected the face, and often pervaded the whole 
surface of the body. I have known it proceed to a complete 
paralysis ina limb. It is a very distressing symptom, occa- 


sions much anxiety, is frequently described as being more 
hard of sufferance than severe pain. I have often heard per- 
sons, while labouring under this symptom, beg their friends 
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to pinch and scratch their flesh, and the drawing of blisters, 
is to them a pleasurable sensation. 

The pains, in this disease, were principally in the head, 
though by no means confined to this part. The neck, the 
shoulders, the back, the breast, the stomach, the loins, and 
every limb of the body, have at one time or another, been af- 
flicted by them. As far as the writer has observed, the bow- 
els are more exempt from pain, than any other portion of the 
body. He has rarely heard a patient complain of pain in this 
part. The pains are not often of the dull, heavy kind, but 
almost always, sharp and shooting, and frequently fly from 
one part to another. 

Having thus concisely noticed the various affections of the 
vital functions, we now proceed, according to our plan, to con- 
sider those of the 

ANIMAL FUNCTIONS, 

In which, we shall comprise the senses and voluntary mo- 
{10NS- 

The prostration of strength, and the debility of the mus- 
cles of voluntary motion, which attend this disease, are truly 
astonishing. ‘These symptoms were exhibited in every stage 
of the disease. In many of the severe cases, the patient had 
hardly become sensible that he was indisposed, when he found. 
that his strength was indeed weakness, the power of raising 
the body, or even of turning it in bed, was gone; and the 
hand, which was attempted to be brought to the head, fell 
useless. But although muscular debility generally accompa- 
nied the first approach of the disease, there were some ex- 
ceptions. In some cases the first attack was attended with a 
morbid increase of strength ; and numbers, while under the 
influence of a raving delirium, exhibited a degree of strength, 
which can hardly be conceived of. ‘This, however, was of 
short duration ; debility soon ensued, and the person, who a 
few hours before required five or six to hold him in bed, 
now needed assistance to change his position. During © 
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the two first years, in which the disease prevailed, the exten- 
sor muscles of the head and neck, were in almost every case, 
affected with tonic spasm, by which the head was drawn 
back, and fixed in that position. This symptom, however, 
disappeared with the petechial spots, and during the two last 
years, was rarely observed. 

The organs of sense, were frequently affected. We have 
already observed, that the sense of feeling was sometimes, 
morbidly excited, occasioning soreness to the touch. While 
speaking of this sense, it may not be improper to notice gene- 
rally, the affections of the skin. It has been observed, that 
the skin was commonly preternaturally cool, and we now add, 
that it was generally dry ; and that its continuing in this state, 
after the usual means of promoting diaphoresis had been ap- 
plied, was an unpleasant symptom. Profuse sweats some- 
times appeared in the last stages. ‘The skin exhibited vari- 
ous eruptions. Petechie were noticed under the head of 
hemorrhagies. Efflorescences, similar to erysipelas, were some- 
times seen. Carbuncles were common in the convalescent 
state ; and in a number of cases, pustules, similar to the vari- 
olous, appeared in the same stage. In one case, where both 
carbuncles and a great number of the pustules appeared, the 
patient died after many days sickness. This person, however, 
was injured, by a very copious catamenial evacuation. Bu- 
boes are said to have appeared, in several cases in Berlin, in 
1809. In many of the cases which proved speedily fatal, the 
skin, over the whole surface of the body, soon assumed a 
livid hue of various grades, from a slight discolouration to 
an almost inky blackness. Livid blotches commonly appear- 
ed on the body svon after death; and in many, the neck, 
shoulders, and arms, became almost black. ‘The skin was so 
insensible in many instances, that blisters made no impres- 
sion upon it: in some cases, pins were run through it, pow- 
erful caustics, and even the actual cautery applied without 
the patient’s being sensible of it. 
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The EyeEs, in some cases, varied little from a natural ap- 
pearance. In many there was a peculiar redness of the albu- 
ginea, which generally indicated much danger. In numbers 
the pupil was dilated, in some contracted, in others there was 
an alternate dilatation and contraction. ‘The eyes of some 
exhibited an uncommon brilliancy, which was perhaps, only 
the beginning of that glassy state which frequently followed. 
No case of a yellow eye is recollected. The sight, as we be- 
fore observed, was often much impaired, frequently entirely 
destroyed, in the first attack. This loss of sight did not al- 
ways last through the disease ; in some cases, it was of short 
continuance. 

There was commonly little or no morbid affection of the 
HEARING, during the violence of the disease. The writer is 
acquainted with one case, a child of two years old, in which 
the hearing, subsequent to the disease, was entirely lost ; he 
has heard of two similar cases in the neighbouring towns. 
‘The TAsTE, was frequently very much impaired ; clear bran- 
dy, in anumber of cases, was as insipid, as pure water. It is 
not recollected, that there was any derangement of the olfac- 
tory nerves.—We shall next consider the 

NATURAL FUNCTIONS, 

Digestion, secretion and excretion. In doing which, we 
shall notice the various affections of the alimentary canal. 
The appearance of the tongue was various ; in some cases, upon 
the first attack, it differed little from a healthy state. In some, 
it assumed a whitish appearance, but was free from that raised 
secretion, which is common in the early stage of inflammatory 
diseases, or the yellow fur, which usually indicates a foul 
stomach in common typhus. 

In the progress of the disease, it frequently changed in some 
cases to a brown, in others toa black colour. Though in 
some very mild cases, the tongue continued moist through 
the disease: it was generally dry at the first attack, or soon 
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became so. It often, in the course of the disease, became 
corrugated and shrivelled up, exhibiting a very formidable 
appearance. [In some cases, the tongue, upon the first ap- 
proach of disease, was of a pallid hue, appearing as if the 
blood had been drawn from it. This was a fatal symptom, 
and generally, if not always, indicated a speedy death. ‘This 
organ was frequently in a very torpid state, so that it was with 
great difficulty, it could be got out, or returned into the mouth. 
Ulcerations in the fauces or throat, similar to those. of 
cynanche maligna, sometimes appeared, the ulcerations, in se- 
veral instances, accompanied the first symptoms of disease ; 
these cases were generally fatal. 

The rauces were often covered with aphthe, which fre- 
quently extended through the whole alimentary canal; and in 
the weak state, which the patients generally were, was a very 
troublesome affection. 

In violent attacks, swallowing was often very difficult ; ina 
number of cases, a complete paralysis of the organs of deglu- 
tition, had taken place, in the course of two or three hours 
from the commencement of the disease. In such cases a phy- 
sician had but little to do ; access to the stomach being com- 
pletely cut off, enemas, and external applications, were his 
only resource. While life remains, however, there is hope, 
and those applications, which are still in our power, ought to 
be vigorously applied. Deglutition was sometimes impeded 
by spasmodic affections, which in one instance, appeared si- 
milar to those of hydrophobia. 

The stomach wasalways very seriously affected. Nausea 
and vomiting, were frequently among the first symptoms, and 
often continued till death closed the scene. ‘The vomiting 
was frequently excessive, often almost constant. It tended 
much to sink the patient, and life often evidently depended 
upon its being controled. ‘This, however, was frequently very 
difficult, as every thing taken into the stomach with this view, 
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was immediately thrown off. Nothing tended so much to in- 
creas¢ the vomiting, as cold water ; all light drinks had a si- 
milar effect. 

Notwithstanding this constant nausea and puking, in all 
genuine cases of the disease, the contents of the stomach were 
found to be in a natural, healthy state. No mucus, no bile, 
no morbid matter of any description, was thrown off, whether 
the puking was spontaneous or produced by anemetic. ‘This 
is conceived to be a very important fact ; it evinces that the 
affection of the stomach is principaily, if not wholly, of the 
nervous kind, and will have much influence upon the treat- 
ment of the disease. 

A severe pain in the stomach was, sometimes, complained 
of. But the symptom, which the patient dreaded more than 
all others which occurred in the course of the disease, and 
the very mentioning of which, seemed to impress those who 
had experienced it, with horror ; was an indescribable sensa- 
tion about the upper orifice of the stomach. Some said, they 
felt, ““ as if they were ail gone in that place.” Some, “as 
though several pounds of ice were placed there.” They call- 
ed it, ““a deadly feeling,” “a death-like coldness or faint- 
ness,’ such as they never experienced or had an idea of 
before, and which no language would enable them to des- 
cribe to others. ‘The duration of this sensation, and the fre- 
quency with which it returned were various. Some had a 
degree of it constantly; generally, however it occurred in 
paroxysms a number of times in the course of a day ; com-_ 
monly impressing the mind of the patient, with an idea that 
he was dying; and frequently from the ghastly look which it 
occasioned, imposing the same belief upon his friends. A 
person familiar with the disease, might often discern by the 
countenance when these turns of distress were approaching, 
and frequently by a proper application of the medicines, 
which will be noticed when we consider the treatment of the 
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disease ; might prevent, or at least mitigate their violence. 
Flatulence of stomach was, sometimes, a troublesome com- 
plaint. ‘Thirst was rarely complained of, and never to a great 
degree, and nothing tended so effectually to allay thirst when 
it did appear, as wine, or some modification of ardent spirit. 

The appetite, as might be expected from the state of the 
stomach, is impaired. No sooner, however, is the violence 
of the disease abated, than it generally returns, and the sto- 
mach craves, receives, and digests animal food, with great 
freedom and without any ill effect. Rarely do we see instan- 
ces of convalescents injured by over-eating, though they in- 
dulge themselves freely. 

The BOWELS were remarkably free from disease, they were 
rarely the seat of pain, and their contents exhibited no morbid 
appearance. 

The Glandular and Lymphatic Systems suffered no great 
derangement. The appearance of the wrine differed little 
from that of health. ‘This secretion frequently suffered some 
diminution in quantity, though in some imstances, there was 
a large flow of limpid urine, similar to that of Hysteria. In 
many cases, a torpid state of the neck of the bladder, render- 
ed the voiding of urine difficult, and it was, sometimes, ne- 
cessary to have recourse to the catheter ; though, in most ca- 
ses, half a gill of brandy, injected into the rectum, would re- 
move the difficulty, and produce the desired discharge. ‘The 
glands and vessels of the skin were frequently in a torpid state, 
which rendered it difficult to obtain a free diaphoresis ; when 
sweat was produced it exhibited no bilious or offensive smell. 

We have, according to the plan proposed, given a general 
description of the symptoms exhibited in the vital, the ani- 
mal, and the natural functions. But one objection, to the 
method which has been pursued, occurs to the writer. By 
describing the symptoms, as they were exhibited in the dif- 
ferent functions, we have lost sight of the order, in which 
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they occurred. Itis proposed, however, before we leave the 
subject, to make a statement of several cases, by which the 
progress of the disease, from its commencement, to its termi- 
nation, either in death, or a restoration of health, the con- 
nection of the symptoms one with another, together with the 
effects produced by medicine, will be exhibited at one view. 

In commencing the foregoing pathology, we mentioned, 
that our description of the disease, would be principally drawn 
from the symptoms exhibited in Hartford and Wethers- 
feld, in the years 1808-9. Different varieties, have doubtless 
appeared in different places and seasons: for even in the same 
place and the same season, the disease appears in every shape ; — 
from the dreadful Plague, which baffles all medical skill, and 
destroys life in five hours, down to the mild disease, which 
if properly treated, will confine the patient only a few days. 
In all real cases of the disease, however, it is confidently be- 
lieved, the leading features- will be found among the symp- 
toms above described. The progress of the symptoms was 
very rapid. ‘The disease generally arrived at its height in a 
short time, and if the patient survived three or four days, life, 
with proper attention, might generally be saved. There were 
twenty deaths of this disease in the city of Hartford, in the 
months of February and March, 1809; of this number, seven 
died in less than twenty-four hours, five in less than forty- 
eight hours, three in less than seventy-two hours, and the re- 
maining five at different periods, from the third tothe seventh 
day. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

A few remarks will now be offered concerning the diagnosis 
which is to be formed. 

It is conceived that the only diseases which a prudent 
practitioner would be in danger of mistaking for the one un- 
der consideration, are the common Typhus Fever of our coun- 


try, ard the Cynanche Maligna. With respeet to the former 
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of these, we remark, That the violent cases of the late Epi- 
demic, in the suddenness of the attack; the overwhelming 
prostration of strength and vital energy, which speedily ensue ; 
the rapid progress of the disease, to a fatal termination, unless 
arrested by a speedy application of powerful medicines ; so 
far surpass any thing of the kind, which has appeared in the 
ordinary Typhus of this country, that they cannot easily be 
mistaken for it. It is only the milder cases of this disease, 
which can be confounded with ordinary Typhus. In an at- 
tack of common Typhus, the tongue and other symptoms, 
always indicate a foul stomach, oppressed with mucus and 
other morbid matter, which may be considered as the cause 
of disease, and which render it proper and necessary, that the 
alimentary canal should be thoroughly, though mildly cleans- 
ed, before recourse is had to tonics and cordials. In well 
formed cases of the late Epidemic, as was noticed in describ- 
ing the symptoms, the stomach, and indeed the whole alimen- 
tary canal, are found ina different state ; free from any morbid 
matter which could occasion disease, and not bearing serious 
evacuations without detriment to the patient. ‘The danger 
therefore is, that a case of common Typhus being mistaken 
for the Epidemic, evacuations should be too sparingly used, 
and too speedy and free a resort be had to stimulants. And 
on the other hand, that a real case of the disease being mis- 
taken for common Typhus, the patient should be injured by 
too free a use of evacuants. It is conceived, however, that 
the prudent practitioner, who is governed in the treatment of 
his patients by their symptoms, and not by names and preju- 
dices, will find little difficulty on this subject. And whenever 
the disease in question shall appear ;—the sudden prostration 
of strength which accompanies it; the depressed pulse, and 
the cold skin which occur, without previous excitement ;—the 
appearance of the tongue, and the freedom of the stomach 
from morbid matter, which that appearance indicates ;—the 
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numbness of the surface, and the torpor of the whole system ; 
will be sufficient to teach him its nature. 

In describing the symptoms of the disease, it was observed, 
that ulcerations of the fauces and throat, similar to those of 
Cynanche Maligna, sometimes appeared; where this is the 
case, there is a great similarity in the two diseases, but as the 
general indications of cure in both diseases, are so similar, it is 
probable, no great evil will result from a mistaken diagnosis. 

CAUSES. ! 

However little, we may know of the causes of a disease, yet, 
in a methodical treatise, it seems necessary to speak of them, 
if it is only to acknowledge our ignorance. 

The causes of disease have generally been divided into Re- 
moteand Proximate. The former of these has been subdivi- 
ded into predisponent, or such as predispose, or prepare a per- 
son for disease, and exciting, or such as occasion disease in 
those who are predisposed.- It happens, however, in many 
diseases, and it is believed to do so in the one under conside- 
ration ; that the same causes act in both these ways ; that is, 
those causes, or at least the most of them, which prepare the 
body for the reception of the disease, likewise excite the dis- 
ease in the subject so prepared. 

Among the causes which act in this double capacity, may 
be mentioned, intense application of the mind, grief, fear, or 
any of the depressing passions, cold, excessive labour, watch- 
ing, or fatigue of any kind, nursing, an immoderate use of 
stimuli previous to disease, and generally all those causes 
which induce debility. That debility predisposes to the di- 
sease is abundantly evident. ‘The remark which Cullen makes 
of Cynanche Maligna, is applicable to this disease. “ It at- 
tacks persons of all ages, but more commonly those of a young 
and infant state. It attacks persons of every constitution, 
when exposed to the contagion, but most readily the weak and 
infirm.” In those towns, where the disease has spread and 
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become general through the place ; persons of every description 
were the subjects of it. But, in sporadic cases, and in those 
places where its progress has been limited, it is believed, that 
the subjects generally were persons naturally of a lax fibre ; or 
who from various causes, were in a state of debility. In Med. 
field, where it made the first appearance of which we have 
any account, every subject was in a state of childhood. At 
- its first appearance in the city of Hartford, there were between 
twenty and thirty cases, among which were not more than one 
or two over the age of eighteen. In the cases which have since 
occurred in this neighbourhood, there have been more children 
and youth, under and about the age of puberty, than adults ; 
more females than males. In adult females, those in a state 
of pregnancy were the most exempt: those who were nursing 
the most exposed. 

We have mentioned several causes, which by debilitating 
the system, predisposed to the disease. That there exists some 
cause or causes, still more remote, cannot be doubted ; but to 
determine what they are, is perhaps beyond our power. It 
was observed in the introduction, that a change of disease 
could not be accounted for by any sensible change in the sea- 
sons. Itis, however, an undoubted fact, that the constitution 
of the atmosphere, in the part of the country where this di- 
sease has prevailed, has for several years past been different 
from that which prevailed ina number of the preceding years; 
or in other words, it has produced a different species of dis. 
ease, from those which were then prevalent. For a num- 
ber of years succeeding 1790, a sthenic diathesis prevailed ; 
hardly a disease appeared, which could be cured without the 
lancet, and a powerful antiphlogistic course. The use of 
bark was hardly ever found admissible ; and even in cases, ap- 
parently similar to those where past experience had warranted 
its administration, it was found injurious. From some un-— 
known cause, however, a great and striking change has taken 
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place. For several years past, an asthenic diathesis has pre- 
vailed. Almost every disease has been marked with debz/ity. 
The Inflammatory Rheumatism, the Cynanche Tonsillaris, 
Paronychias, Inflammatory Tumours and diseases of all kinds, 
have almost disappeared ; and the lancets of many of our 
most respectable and judicious practitioners, have almost 
grown rusty, for want of use. It is believed these assertions 
will be sanctioned by the testimony of almost every prac- 
titioner in this neighbourhood. 

At a meeting of twenty-five physicians from various towns 
in the courties of Hartford and Litchfield, every individual 
agreed to these facts. And one gentleman observed, that for 
twelve months he had rarely seen a case of disease which in 
his opinion required the opening of avein. One of the most 
eminent practitioners of midwifery in this part of the country, 
whose business is very extensive, has informed me, that for 
two years past, he has seen but few cases of women ina state of 
pregnancy, where blood-letting proved beneficial. That on the 
contrary, a number of pregnant women, who in former years 
had always been accustomed to blood-letting under similar 
circumstances, and borne it to advantage, had within this 
period of time, suffered evident injury from venésection. 
Such has been the constitution of the atmosphere, and such 
the state of the human system, during the seasons in which 
this formidable disease has prevailed. From what combina- 
tion of causes, this constitution arose, is left to the determina- 
tion of those more skilled in the economy of nature than we 
profess to be. But although we pretend not to know the 
causes ; with the effects, we are well acquainted. We know 
that debility formed a considerable part of almost every disease, 
and that in the one of which we are treating, it governed with 
powerful and often with uncontrouled sway. We trust the 
period is not far distant, when another change will take place. 
Should this be the case, we may have reason to expect that 
this disease in future will assume a less formidable appear- 
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ance, than that which it has in times past exhibited and be- 
come more manageable in its nature. 

Proximate Cause. Having acknowledged himself almost 
entirely ignorant of the Remote Causes; the writer now de- 
clares himself profoundly so, with respect to the Proximate 
Cause. And while, in treating of common fever, one great 
man considers lentor in the extreme vessels, as the proximate 
cause ; and another refers it to morbific matter in the sys- 
tem, which it was necessary should be concocted and expel- 
led: While a Cullen comes forth a champion for the doc- 
trine of spasm ; and others for a morbid irritability of the 


heart and arteries ; he will not blush, to acknowledge his 
ignorance, in the present case. 


PROGNOSIS. 
It is always a matter of some consequence to the character 
of a physician, that he be able, as far as the shortness of hu- 
man foresight, and the nature of a disease will permit, to form 


a correct judgment of its probable course and termination. 

In the disease under consideration, great caution is often 
necessary, especially for those who have had but little expe- 
rience of its deceitful nature. In some cases, as has been be- 
fore observed, the first attack has been disguised under the 
appearance of a mild hysterical affection, until death was near 
at hand. . From the mildness or violence of the attack, how- 
ever, we may generally form a judgment of the probable re- 
sult. When the symptoms assume a mild form ;—when the 
prostration of strength is not uncommonly great ;—when some 
degree of energy remains in the pulse, and the surface does 
not become cold ;—if the tongue continues moist, or though 
dry, is not greatly shrivelled up, or does not assume the 
bloodless appearance which has been noticed ;—if deglutition 
is not greatly obstructed, and the stomach retains medicine :—- 
we may confidently hope, by careful attention, to carry the 
patient safely through. Again, though the symptoms may 
assume a more severe form ;—though the prostration of 
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strength be great, and the vital energy seems almost destroy- 
ed ;—though the pulse trembles at the wrist, and a cold sur- 
face presents itself to the touch ;—though the torpid tongue 
is moved with difficulty, and the stomach throws off its con- 
tents :—yet if these symptoms appear to be easily controuled by 
medicine ;—if we succeed in soon restoring a genial warmth 
and moisture to the surface, and increasing the energy of the 
pulse ;—if the excessive vomiting is overcome, so that we are 
able, through the stomach, to invigorate the system :—then 
also may we confidently hope, by assiduous and unremitting 
attention, to ward off the shafts of death, from our patient, and 
restore the smiles of joy to the countenances of his friends. 
On the other hand—if the stomach obstinately rejects every 
medicine administered ; or a paralysis of the throat prevents 
deglutition ;—if we cannot by any means succeed in restoring 
warmth to the surface, and energy to the arterial system ;—if 
a torpid insensibility prevails ;—deep coma shuts up the senses 
and destroys the power of voluntary motion ;—the respiration 
becomes difficult, or the melancholy sound of the apoplectic 
stertor, salutes our ears :—our fears must be great ;—our 
hopes but few. Dum spirat sperabimus, however, should still 
be our motto; and those applications which remain in our 
power, should be used with as much assiduity as though 
a brighter prospect was before us. By such persevering, 
though almost hopeless attention, the writer has seen more 
than one snatched from the very jaws of death, and restored 
to their friends, and the world, after the grave seemed open 
to receive them. 


wo Treatment and cases in our next Number. 
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MEDICAL GRADUATION 





IN 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ar a public commencement, held on the 19th of April 
1810, in the University of Pennsylvania, the following gen- 
tlemen were admitted to the degree of doctor of medicine, 
having respectively presented, and defended the inaugural 


dissertations annexed to their names. 


1. Jacob Bigelow 

2. Benjamin Clapp 

3. Daniel Oliver 

4, Jonathan Castor, Jr. 


5. Josephus B. Stuart 


6. Frederick A. Vandyke 


7. John H. Lambert 
. John T. Boyd 
9. Samuel Vernon 

10. James Smith 
11. Nathan Shoemaker 
12. Louis Marchand 
18. John Rice 

14, Nathan J. Allison 
15. Benjamin Kughler 


16. James H. Miller 
17. George W. Murray 
18. John S. Carpenter 


19. Joseph G. Shippen 
20. Isaac Davis 


21. Richard E. Cochran 
22. Arnold Naudain 


Massachusetts 
ditto 
ditto 

Rhode Island 


New York 


New Jersey 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Pennsylvania 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
Delaware 
ditto 


Phthisis Pulmonalis 
Mortification 
Peripneumonia notha 
Cynanche Maligna 
Experiments and obser- 
vations in defence of 
the doctrine of cuta- 
neous absorption 
roximate cause of in- 
flammation 
Cynanche Maligna 
Dyspepsia 
Inflammation of Cavities 


Typhus fever 

Goitre 

Lunar Influence 

Pneumonia Vera 

On the production of Exci- 
tability 

Cephalea Arthritica 

Dysentery 

Origin of Vaccine and 
Small-Pox 

Nature of life and origin 
of mind 

Dysentery 

Ascites 

Apoplexy 





23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
5 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50: 
Sl. 


52. 


PO 
JO. 


54. 
55. 
56, 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 
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James Kent Harper Maryland 
William W. Anderson ditto 


Theodore Denny ditto 
George A. Carroll ditto 
John Myer Laurence ditto 
James Wilson ditto 
Donaldson Yeates ditto 
James Gray ditto 
William Potts, Jr. ditto 
George Clarke Dist. of Columbia 
Handy Irvine ditto 
Benjamin S. Bohrer ditto 
William A. Fitzgerald ditto 
John Bragg Virginia 
Benjamin H. May ditto 

. Watt H. Tyler ditto 
Baily Washington ditto 
David Whitelow ditto 
Thomas T. Withers ditto 
Alexander Fitzhugh ditto 
George Gwathmey ditto 
William T. Banks ditto 
Charles D. Fontaine ditto 
Hugh Nelson ditto 
Littleberry R. Robinson ditto 
Thomas Nelson ditto 
Joseph Watkins ditto 
Benjamin P. Watkins ditto 
Francis Dade ditto 
Edward Mitchell South Carolina 
John Sen Trescot ditto 
Alexander M. Edwards ditto 
James Ravenel ditto 
Robert Muldrow ditto 
Isaac M. Wilson’ ditto 
Jacob De La Motta ditto 
Swepson Cox Georgia 
James Whitehead ditto 
Samuel Boykin ditto 
James Chew Johnston Kentucky 


John Todd ditto 
S. H. Van Brakle St. Croix 
George C,H. Bascombe Bermuda 
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Cholera Morbus 
Uterine hemorrhage 
Menstruation 
On the use of Emetics in 
Dropsy 
Saccharum Saturni 
Medical properties of 
Camphor 
Nephritic state of fever 
Unity of disease 
On the Absorbents 
Influence of erroneous 
and correct views of 
religion upon health 
On conception 
Hemorrhagic state of fever 
Cynanche Trachealis 
Colica pictonum 
Bubonocele 
Dysentery 
Lues venerea 
Wounds of the abdomen 
Cholera Infantum 
Typhus state of fever 
Hepatic state of fever 
Cholera Infantum 
Carboa 
Pluritis Vera 
Hepatitis 
Sedative effects of cold 
Cynanche Trachealis 
On Cathartics 
Bubonocele 
Nature and Properties 
of wine, and its appli- 
cation to the practice 
of medicine 
Pneumonia Biliosa 
Oscheocele 
Disease of the hip joint 
Rheumatic state of fever 
Menstruation 
Spiraea trifoliata 
On animal heat 
Pneomonia vera 
Scarlatina and Angina 
Maligna 
Nourishment of fetus ia 
utero 
Modus operandi of cold 
Angina pectoris 
Hydrocele, 
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REVIEW. 


An Essay on Combustion, with a view to anew art of dying 
and painting, wherein the phlogistic and anti-phlogistic hy- 
potheses are proved erroneous. By Mrs. Fulhame. Duo- 
decimo, p. 248. Humphreys, Philadelphia, price one dol- 
lar. 1810. 


This very interesting treatise, which now, for the first time, 
comes forward in an American edition, is the work of a Lady, 
who very ingeniously, if not correctly, opposes the opinions of 
both the old and the new school, on the subject of combus- 
tion, &c. To estimate it properly, it requires an attentive and 
candid perusal; and this will be more readily bestowed, when it 
is known, that the very learned Dr. Thompson, inthe last edi- 
tion of his valuable System of Chemistry, mentions her name 
with considerable respect. Edited in London, so far back as 
1794, it appears extraordinary that little notice has hitherto 
been bestowed on the work ; for even allowing the theory ad- 
vanced to be incorrect, and not subversive of those’ doctrines 
which the ingenious author opposes; yet it certainly derives 
great merit from the numerous and well contrived experi- 
ments detailed. As these experiments are readily repeated, 
and as they will afford both entertainment and instruction ; it 
is presumable’ that the validity of her opinions can be esta- 
blished or opposed, only by giving them a fair opportunity of 
being known. and canvassed ; and as the work has received a 
sanction from the favorable sentiments of Dr. Thompson, 
there can be no doubt, that American liberality will estimate 
with candour, that freedom of inquiry which pervades it. 
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IT affords the editor much satisfaction to announce the com- 
pletion of that very valuable work, Bell’s Anatomy, which has 
lately issued from the press of Messrs. Collins and Perkins of 
New York. The manner in which this is executed, both as 
to typography and to the engravings, is such, as to merit every 
praise. As to the work itself, it is too well known to require 
any eulogium ; and it certainly cannot fail of meeting with 
that ready sale, which alone can compensate the editors for 
the great expense and trouble, in which so arduous an un- 
dertaking must have necessarily involved them. To the 
student it affords an ample source of information; whilst it 
presents to the practitioner, a compendium of the science, 


which is of great utility as a remembrancer to his former 
knowledge. 3 


From the press of the same respectable publishers, we are 
happy to see Mr. John Bell’s “ Principles of Surgery” issued 
under an abridged form, by Mr. J. Augustine Smith. This 
valuable work has hitherto been precluded to practitioners of 
the United States, generally, not only from the few copies 
that have reached us, but also from the high price which, un- 
fortunately for science, has been attached to all the publications 
of the learned and celebrated author. Great praise is, there- 
fore, justly due, both to the editor and the publishers, for thus 
enabling our physicians, at a reasonable price, to become pos- 
sessed of a work of so much practical information. 

This edition, both in point of typography and engraving, is 
correspondent to the one previously noticed. 


We are happy to see so estimable an author as Syden- 
ham, at length, for the first time, clothed in an American 
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garb. It would be totally useless to expatiate on the high 
¢stimation in which his works have always been held; the 
merest Tyro in medicine, is not unacquainted with his merits ; 
which are certainly not diminished by the interesting notes 
of the Professor of the Institutes of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, by which it is adapted to the meridian of the United 
States ; and we cherish the hope, that every encouragement 
will be given to our booksellers, to emit from their presses 
works of similar utility. 


An American edition of Cleghorn’s valuable Observations 
on the Epidemical Diseases of Minorca, from the same pen 
cannot but prove a welcome addition to the practitioner of the 
United States. It is assuredly a work of first-rate merit, and 
has too long ranked high in the estimation of the medical 
world, to require any praise from this work. 


It affords us satisfaction to announce the probability of an 
edition of Pringle, from the same source. 
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NUMBER I. 


LIFE OF DR. SYDENHAM. 


With an Engraving. 


THomAs SYDENHAM was born in the year 1634, at Wind- 
ford Eagle, in Dorsetshire, where his father, William Syden- 
ham, Esq. had a large fortune. Under whose care he was 
educated, or in what manner he passed his childhood ; whe- 
ther he made any early discoveries of a genius peculiarly 
adapted to the study of nature, or gave any presage of his fu- 
ture eminence in medicine, no information is to be obtained. 
We must, therefore, repress that curiosity which would natu- 
rally incline us to watch the first attempts of so vigorous a 
mind, to pursue it in its childish inquiries, and see it struggling 
with rustic prejudices, breaking on trifling occasions the 
shackles of credulity, and giving proofs, in its casual excur- 
sions, that it was formed to shake off the yoke of prescription, 
and dispel the phantoms of hypothesis. 

That the strength of Sydenham’s understanding, the accu- 
racy of his discernment, and ardour of his curiosity, might 
have been remarked from his infancy by a diligent observer, 
there is no reason to doubt. For there is no instance of a 
man whose history has been minutely related, that did not, 
in every part of life discover the same proportion of intellec- 
tual vigor ; but it has been the lot of the greatest part of those 
who have excelled in science, to be known only by their own 
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writings, and to have left behind them no remembrance of their 
domestic life or private transactions, or only such memorials 
of particular passages as are, on certain occasions, necessarily 
recorded in public registers. 

From these it is discovered, that at the age of eighteen, in 
1642, he commenced a commoner of Magdalen Hall, in Ox- 
ford, where it is not probable that he continued long ; he in- 
forms us himself that he was withheld from the university 
by the commencement of the war; nor is it known in what 
state of life he engaged, or where he resided, during that long 
series of public commotion. It is indeed reported that he 
had acommission in the king’s army ; but no particular account 
is given of his military conduct; nor are we told what rank he 
obtained when he entered into the army, or when, or on what 
occasion, he retired from it. 

It is, however, certain, that if ever he took upon him the 
profession of arms, he spent but few years in the camp ; for, 
in 1648, he obtained at Oxford the degree of bachelor of 
physic, for which, as some medicinal knowledge is necessary, it 
may be imagined that he spent some time in qualifying himself. 

His application to the study of physic was, as he himself re- 
lates, produced by an accidental acquaintance with Dr. Cox,a 
physician eminent at that time in London, who insome sickness 
prescribed to his brother, and attending him frequently on that 
occasion, inquired of him what profession he intended to fol- 
low; the young man telling him that he was undetermined, 
the doctor recommended physic to him ; on what account, or 
with what arguments, it is not related: but his persuasions 
were so effectual, that Sydenham determined to follow his 
advice, and retire to Oxford for leisure and opportunity to 
pursue his studies. 

It is evident that this conversation must have happened be- 
fore his promotion to any degree in physic, because he himself 
fixes itm the interval of his absence from the university, a 
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circumstance which will enable us to confute many false re+ 
ports relating to Dr. Sydenham, which have been confidently 
inculcated, and implicitly believed. 

It is the general opinion, that he was made a physician by 
accident and necessity, and Sir Richard Blackmore reports, 
in plain terms, that he engaged in practice without any pre- 
paratory study, or previous knowledge of the medical sciences ; 
and affirms, that when he was consulted by him what books 
he should read to qualify him for the same profession, he re- 
commended Don Quixote. 

That he recommended Don Quixote to Blackmore, we are 
not allowed to doubt; but the relater is hindered by that self- 
love, which dazzles all mankind, from discovering that he 
might intend a satire very different from a general censure of 
all the ancient and modern writers on medicine, since he 
might perhaps mean, either seriously or in jest, to insinuate, 
that Blackmore was not adapted by nature to the study of 
physic, and that, whether he should read Cervantes, or Hip- 
pocrates, he would be equally unqualified for practice, and 
equally unsuccessful in it. 

Whatsoever was his meaning, nothing is more evident than 
that it was a transient sally of an inclination warmed with 
gaiety, or the negligent effusion of a mind intent on some other 
employment, and in haste to dismiss a troublesome intruder : 
for it is certain that Sydenham did not think it impossible to 
write usefully on medicine, because he has himself written 
upon it; and it is not probable that he carried his vanity so 
far, as to imagine that no man had ever acquired the same 
qualifications besides himself. He could not but know that 
he rather restored than invented most of his principles, and 
therefore could not but acknowledge the value of those wri- 
ters whose doctrines he adopted and enforced. 

That he engaged in the practice of physic without any ac- 
quaintance with the theory, or knowledge of the opinions or 
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precepts of former writers, is undoubtedly false ; for he de- 
clares, that after he had, in pursuance of his conversation with 
Dr. Cox, determined upon the profession of physic, he appli- 
ed himself in earnest to it, and spent several years in the uni- 
versity, aliguot annos in academicé palestré before he began 
to practice in London. 

Nor was he satisfied with the opportunities of knowledge 
which Oxford afforded, but travelled to Montpelier, as De- 
sault relates,* in quest of farther information ; Montpelier be- 
ing at that time the most celebrated school of physic; so far 
was Sydenham from any contempt of academical institutions, 
and so far from thinking it reasonable to learn physic by ex- 
periments alone, which must necessarily be made at the ha- 
zard of life. 

What can be demanded beyond this by the most zealous ad- 
vocate for regular education? What can be expected from the 
most cautious and industrious student, than that he should de- 
dicate several years to the rudiments of his art, and travel for 
further instructions from one university to another? 

It is likewise a common opinion, that Sydenham was thirty 
years old before he formed his resolution of studying physic, 
for which I can discover no other foundation than one expres- 
sion in his dedication to Dr. Mapletoft, which seems to have 
given rise to it by a gross misinterpretation ; for he only ob- 
serves, that, from his conversation with Dr. Cox to the publi- 
cation of that treatise, thirty years had intervened. 

Whatever may have produced this notion, or how long soever 
it may have prevailed, it is now proved beyond controversy to 
be false, since it appears that Sydenham, having been for some 
time absent from the university, returned to it in order to pur- 
sue his physical inquiries before he was twenty-four years 
old, for, in 1648, he was admitted to the degree of bachelor of 
physic. 


* Dissertation on consumption. 
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That such reports should be confidently spread, even among 
the contemporaries of the author to whom they relate, and ob- 
tain in a few years such credit as to require a regular confuta- 
tion; that it should be imagined that the greatest physician of 
the age arrived at so high a degree of skill, without any assist- 
ance from his predecessors ; and that a man eminent for inte- 
grity, practised medicine by chance, and grew wise only by 
murder, is not to be considered without astonishment. 

But if it be on the other part remembered, how much this 
opinion favours the laziness of some, and the pride of others ; 
how readily some men confide in natural sagacity, and how 
willingly most would spare themselves the labour of accurate 
reading and tedious inquiry, it will be easily discovered how 
much the interest of multitudes was engaged in the produc- 
tion and continuance of this opinion, and how cheaply those 
of whom it was known that they practised physic before they 
studied it, might satisfy themselves and others with the exam- 
ple of the illustrious Sydenham. 

It is therefore in an uncommon degree useful to publish a 
true account of this memorable man, that pride, temerity, 
and idleness may be deprived of that patronage which they 
have enjoyed too long; that life may be secured from the 
dangerous experiments of the ignorant and presumptuous ; 
and that those who shall hereafter assume the important pro- 
vince of superintending the health of others, may learn from 
this great master of the art, that the only means of arriving at 
eminence and success are labour and study. 

About the same time that he became a bachelor of physic, 
he obtained, by the interest of a relation, a fellowship of 
All-Souls college, having submitted to the subscription 
required to the authority of the visitors appointed by the 
parliament, upon what principles, or how consistently with 
his former conduct, it is now impossible to discover. 
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When he thought himself qualified for practice, he fixed 
his residence in Westminster, became doctor of physic at 
Cambridge, received a licence from the college of physicians, 
and lived in the first degree of reputation and the greatest 
| affluence of practice for many years, without any other 
enemies than those which he raised by the superior merit of 
his conduct, the brighter lustre of his abilities, or his im- 
provements of his science, and his contempt of pernicious 
methods, supported only by authority, in opposition to sound 
reason and indubitable experience. These men are indebted 
to him for concealing their names, when he records their ma- 
lice, since they have thereby escaped the contempt and de- 
: testation of posterity. 

The same attention to the benefit of mankind which ani- 
mated him in the pursuit of a more salutary practice of medi- 
cine, may be supposed to have incited him to declare the 
result of his inquiries, and communicate those methods of 
which his sagacity had first conjectured, his experience after- 
wards confirmed the success; he therefore drew up those 
| writings, which have been from his time the chief guides 
| ; of physic ; and, that they might be useful to a great extent, 
procured them to be put into Latin, partly by Dr. Mapletoft, 
to whom part is dedicated, and partly by Mr. Havers, of 
Cambridge. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that they who have obtained 
the highest reputation by preserving or restoring the health 
of others, have often been hurried away before the natural 
decline of life, or have passed many of their years under the 
torments of those distempers, which. they profess to relieve. 
In this number was Sydenham, whose health began to fail in 
the fifty-second year of his age by the frequent attacks of 
the gout, to which he was subject for a great part of his life, 
and which was afterwards accompanied with the stone in the 
kidneys, and its natural consequence, bloody urine. 
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These were distempers which even the art of Sydenham 
could only palliate, without hope of a perfect cure, but which, 
if he has not been able by his precepts to instruct us to re- 
move, he has at least, by his example, taught us to bear ; for 
he never betrayed any indecent impatience, or unmanly de- 
jection under his torments, but supported himself by the re- 
flections of philosophy and the consolations of religion, and 
in every interval of ease applied himself to the assistance of 
others with his usual assiduity. 

After a life thus usefully employed, he died at his house in 
Pall-mall, on the twenty-ninth of December in the year 1689, 
and was buried in the aisle near the south door of the church 
of St. James in Westminster. 

What was his character as a physician, appears from the 
treatises that he has left, which it is not necessary to epito- 
mise or transcribe ; and from them it may likewise be col- 
lected, that his skill in physic was not his highest excellence ; 
that his whole character was amiable ; that his chief view was 
the benefit of mankind, and the chief motive of his actions 
the will of God, whom he mentions with reverence, well be- 
coming the most enlightened and most penetrating mind. 
He was benevolent, candid, and communicative, sincere and 
religious ; qualities which it were happy if they would copy 


from him, who emulate his knowledge, and imitate his me- 
thods. 
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